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STEFANSSON AND ANDERSON IN THE CANADIAN 

ARCTIC 

The Society has received the following information from Mr. V. Stefansson 
from the mouth of Dease River (Great Bear Lake, Canada), dated Oct. 20, 
1910: 

"It is now well along in the third year since we came here on what was to 
be a three years' undertaking at the most. We have covered the ground and 
done our work, though it remains to be seen if we have done it well. We have 
been on the Colville and Coppermine Rivers and secured the main desideratum 
of the expedition by discovering groups of people whose ancestors, and they 
themselves, had never seen a white man — nor an Indian for that matter. We 
found house-ruins here and there from Cape Lyon to Inman's River where our 
only predecessor, Dr. Richardson, found none; we have seen Eskimo camps 
scattered over the whole area between Dease River, the Coppermine River and 
Great Bear Lake and learned that it has been so since before the memory of 
anyone now living. This will, I think, surprise geographers as it completely 
surprised me; neither did we expect to find settlements on the mainland west 
of Cape Krusenstern, but we found a village of over forty houses as far west 
as Cape Bexley and evidences of people west beyond Point Wise. No man west 
of Cape Krusenstern had ever seen a white man; only one group west of the 
Coppermine (that at Rae River) had ever been visited by a white man, and 
only one man of those who saw Dr. Richardson and Dr. Rae is now living. No 
one had heard of Collinson's ship passing through the Straits [north of the 
Canadian mainland]. No one saw Amundsen's ship as it sailed west, either 
from the continental or the Victoria Land shore. Once, many years ago, a 
part}- that went west along the coast 'a long way,' saw a three-masted ship far 
out at sea. This party promptly fled inland and did not return to the coast 
until autumn. The ship must have been a whaler, and none of the natives 
were seen from it. 

"Our most interesting discovery — if not the most important — was the finding 
of European-looking people on the south coast of Victoria Island north of Cape 
Bexley. I learned from Capt. Klinkenberg at Herschel Island in 1906 and 
from Capt. Mogg at Cape Halkett in 1908 that they had seen Eskimos near 
Minto Inlet who were fairer of complexion than any they had previously seen. 
Both captains had been commanders of the schooner Olga which wintered north 
of Prince Albert Sound in 1905-6 and again 1907-8, the only ship to visit Vic- 
toria Island since Collinson almost 60 years before. We found the group we 
visited (about 40 persons, of whom I saw 17) to differ strikingly from any 
Eskimos I have either seen or heard of. They looked more like a crew of 
whalers dressed in Eskimo garb than like Eskimos. This struck my native com- 
panions no less forcibly than me; one of them, who has worked aboard a 
whaler for more than ten years, said : 'They are not Eskimos ; they are foc's'le 
men.' 

"The finding of these Eskimos is either the beginning of the solution of one 
of two old problems, or else it is a new problem in the geography and ethno- 
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logy of the Arctic. The old problems are (a) what became of some of Frank- 
lin's men and (b) what became of the 3,000 Icelandic Scandinavians who 
disappeared from Greenland in the fifteenth century? But if it shall appear 
that the new facts have no bearing on either of these Arctic tragedies, the 
explanation that suggests itself is that the original Eskimo type more nearly 
resembled that of Europe than has been suspected and that here, in the most 
isolated section of the Eskimo territory, we have that type preserved in com- 
parative purity. There remains the possibility that their environment may have 
caused these isolated people to vary from the parent type along a line tending 
towards the European, but this seems to me the least likely of all the available 
explanations. Whatever may be the ultimate scientific verdict, I am sure that 
anyone familiar with other Eskimos, and not oppressed with scientific caution, 
would say on seeing some of these people that they are three-quarters European. 
I personally have seen some forty Eskimos of various ages who are known to 
have European fathers, and out of the whole forty one could not pick out two 
that are as European in type as two of the seventeen Victoria Island men 
(Ha-ner-ag-mi-ut they call themselves) whom we visited in May last. Al- 
though their hair was no lighter than dark-brown, three had light beards (two 
of them would be fairly called red) and all had light eyebrows; one man had 
dark brown curly hair much resembling Eskimo half-bloods I have seen whose 
fathers were natives of the Cape Verde Islands or Portugal." 

After his northern exploration in Victoria Island, Stefansson reached the 
Coppermine River on June 2 last year and found the English travelers Mel- 
ville and Hornby on Sept. 13 who told him of Peary's attainment of the North 
Pole. 

"Upper Dease River, Nov. 3, 1910. This letter was begun at the winter 
camp of the English travelers Melville and Hornby near old Fort Confidence 
[on the northeast coast of Great Bear Lake] whose ruins still call to mind the 
old days of the Franklin Search Expeditions. These gentlemen are traveling 
more for pleasure than as explorers, but they have already (winter of 1908-9) 
penetrated into previously unvisited country northeast of Great Bear Lake and 
across the Coppermine to 67°45' N. This winter they will probably make one 
or more trips, into unknown country either to the north or east of Great Bear 
Lake. They have always wintered on the lake since coming north in 1908, at 
which time we were fellow-travelers down the Mackenzie. In the winter of 
1908-9 they had headquarters on the east end of the lake just on the Arctic 
circle; in 1909-10 they were at the head of Bear River, and this winter just 
west of the mouth of Dease River. They have already supplied us with ammu- 
nition and with things we need and have offered to transport in their large 
boat across Great Bear Lake next summer any scientific collections we may 
secure this winter. It was a welcome surprise to discover their hunting camp 
east of the Dease in September, for they had planned to spend only two winters 
on Great Bear Lake and I supposed them to be already in England. 

"Another unexpected neighbor is Mr. Joseph Hodgson, a retired officer of 
the Hudson Bay Company, who had been 'dreaming for years' of a chance to 
spend a winter at the mouth of the Dease and who has used his freedom from 
Company duties to carry out this dream. He has his whole family here and 
has built a comfortable house in the thick woods of the lower river valley. He 
has been no less kind than Messrs. Melville and Hornby in offering assistance 
to us. But everyone in this country lives from hand to mouth on game and fish, 
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so this does not mean that we have the opportunity of spending the winter in 
idle luxury. 

"All those who live on the lake depend largely on fish, but as we have no 
nets we have established ourselves in a ten-acre patch of small spruce on the 
'barren ground' on an easterly branch of Dease River, about thirty miles N. E. 
of the mouth of the main river. We would have preferred to be on the coast 
with the Eskimos, but unfortunately it is only too clear from the stories we 
have heard and the graves we have seen that famines are of frequent occur- 
rence there in winter, and we should be more or less a burden, for I and 
my men are poor sealers compared with them. Besides, my people had their 
tussle with hunger last winter and are unwilling to take some risks which I 
don't much mind — they havn't the reasons that Dr. Anderson or myself have 
for submitting willingly to small privations. 

"On parting from Dr. Anderson in March my last word was for him not 
to worry till Christmas (1910), but if we failed to be back by then he might 
undertake a 'rescue' expedition which would spoil his own plans and perhaps 
endanger collections he has made. For that reason I must try to reach him 
this fall, and I expect to start next week with one of my Eskimos (having two 
here) and a Bear Lake native to hunt for Anderson. I suppose him to be on 
Horton River about in Lat. 69°is' N., Long. i23°3o' W., where we had our camp 
last winter. Going from our camp on the Dease to this point we shall be 
crossing one of the largest unknown areas in Canada, which is graced on the 
map with the mythical Riviere la Ronciere and the doubtful Macfarlane, but 
the region is truly unknown because no explorer has been through this district. 
We already know that Horton River crosses and recrosses the supposed location 
of both these rivers between its mouth (see Franklin's map) and the charted 
location of Lake Granet. If we have luck we should on this trip be able to 
trace the main part of the course of Horton River — which is (so it seems to 
myself and all my Eskimos) a stream of about the size of the Coppermine and 
probably rises near Bear Lake. 

"We are finding our lack of provisions more of a handicap than I had ex- 
pected. We have used the larger part of our time these three years in making 
a living and have been compelled to abandon plans and forego opportunities 
because game was scarce, or was supposed so, in localities where useful work 
could have been done. A base from which one could start with loaded sleds 
into unknown areas would have doubled our results. Our custom of depending 
on the resources of the country makes gathering heavy or bulky collections 
practically impossible. We had to eat our entire zoological collection (caribou, 
wolf, fox, wolverine) in January, 1910, and that is but one of our many 
reverses. 

"I am a little surprised that our achievements do not fall far short of pre- 
dictions, for the difficulties have been greater than we thought. The rapid 
dwindling of the barren ground caribou has caused the largest discrepancy 
between our expectations and the facts — where other travelers have found their 
thousands we have had to make shift with dozens; the Eskimos that dressed 
in fawnskins a few years ago now dress in bull caribou, seal, fox and even 
fish skins. The only encouraging element in the situation is the gradual com- 
ing of the moose to the very outskirts of the forest area; there were none even 
along the west shore of Bear Lake in Richardson's time. Now they come well 
up Dease River and occupy the whole lake shore." 
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"Langton Bay, Dec. 6, 1910. [This date line shows that the explorer, after 
writing the letter of Nov. 3, had traveled to the northwest from Great Bear 
Lake at the mouth of the Dease River to the Arctic Ocean, about 250 miles.] 
We found last year that no 'Riviere la Ronciere' reaches the ocean, nor any 
river corresponding to it, but that Horton River, whose mouth was first seen 
by Franklin's expedition, was a large river, apparently coming from a con- 
siderable distance. Last winter we followed it up from its mouth for perhaps 
200 miles, measured along the bends of the river. We hoped therefore to strike 
it soon after leaving Great Bear Lake. 

"We left the mouth of the Dease, Nov. 8, and followed the lake shore to a 
point ten miles east of the mouth of Fighting River. What the maps set down 
as a long point in Lat. 66°5s' N, Long. iiq°2o' W. we found to be really a 
high, somewhat wooded but generally rocky island separated from the shore by 
a crooked channel in places not over 500 yards wide. From the point at which 
we left the lake our course was about west magnetic for five days, when we 
struck the Horton River. We followed the river through a winding course for 
twenty-one days and reached Langton Bay, Dec. 3. Game was scarce and we 
were on short allowance. 

"Horton River has an average width of over fifty yards where we began to 
follow it, and for something like 400 miles it has an average width o'f over 100 
yards always and generally over 200. It is swift but without bad rapids and 
is a stream that impresses one as larger than the Coppermine. Through the 
entire distance known to us till within fifty miles of the mouth there is plenty 
of spruce in the valley proper but hardly any on top of the banks in most 
places. There is but one large affluent, a stream at the juncture a little less 
than half the width of the main river or about 75 yards. The confluence is 
approximately in Lat. 69°i5' N., Long. I23°i5' West. From the confluence, 
Horton River flows about south true for 15 miles and thence N. W. and W. by 
an exceedingly crooked channel to the mouth west of the middle of the bottom 
of Franklin Bay (see Franklin's charts). 

"I found Dr. Anderson and his four Eskimos awaiting me at Langton Bay. 
Last summer by a s]ed and boat journey of about 700 miles he reached Fort 
Macpherson and Herschel Island and was able to get possession of the supplies 
which should have reached us last year. These were carried for him by the 
steam whaler Herman, Capt. H. H. Bodfish, to Baillie Island and thence by the 
whaling schooner Rosie H., Capt. Fritz Wolk, to Langton Bay, where they were 
landed the last week of August. Most fortunately for us, a whale killed by 
the Rosie H. drifted ashore near Langton Bay a few days later, so we have 
plenty of dog feed, and food for ourselves if necessary. Dr. Anderson and the 
natives had also killed about 30 caribou and six bears, and some supplies had 
been secured from the steamer Herman besides. We are therefore well off — 
free from anxiety about food and free to move about for the first time in years." 

"Mouth of Dease River, Great Bear Lake, Jan. 21, 1911. Our return trip 
south across the Arctic divide proved slower and more difficult than we ex- 
pected. It took thirty-three days against less than twenty as I had expected. 
The reason was that we attempted to haul too heavy loads — trade goods, mostly 
iron ware for the purchase of scientific specimens from the natives of Corona- 
tion Gulf. The snow was much deeper and softer than it had been on our 
northward journey in November, the weather so cold that iron sled runners 
grated on the snow as on sand and doubled the hauling weight of the sleds. 
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Securing caribou for food was difficult on account of the scarcity of the ani- 
mals, and the shortness of the twilight period at noon. It was hard to find the 
animals, and hard to see the rifle sights for good shooting even if we did find 
a stray caribou. We were on short allowance, however, only for a few days. 
We got only three caribou but they were good sized ones. We had taken 
plenty of whale blubber along from Langton Bay and finally got to Great Bear 
Lake with ten or fifteen pounds of blubber left over — it stood both men and 
dogs in good stead. 

"Our party was the same returning as it had been going north in November, 
except that Dr. Anderson accompanied us. We were finally forced to abandon 
ioo pounds of load, however — chiefly trade goods (about half of what we car- 
ried). Our dogs had become nothing but skin and bone and were not pulling 
much, so we could not have gotten the full loads across the divide about ioo 
miles of travel, with the barren ground of the Great Bear Lake Arctic divide 
about 60 miles wide. Going N. W. true from the mouth of Haldane River one 
reaches trees on the Horton about 55 miles from Great Bear Lake, and the 
barren ground on this route is about eighteen or twenty miles wide. The val- 
ley of the Horton shows outcrops of crystalline limestone practically every- 
where, and in several places there are canons of this rock up to 200 feet high. 

"We start to-morrow for Coronation Gulf [over 120 miles to the N. E.] to 
visit the Eskimos there and to buy articles from them for an ethnological 
collection." 

A letter from Dr. Anderson, the zoologist of the party, to the American 
Museum of Natural History reports that he secured a large quantity of speci- 
mens between Cape Parry and Langton Bay during the collection season of 
1910. 



GEOGRAPHICAL RECORD 

THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 

Transcontinental Excursjon of 1912. The American Geographical Society 
of New York proposes to celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of its foundation 
and the completion and occupancy of its new building by an international 
excursion of about six weeks' duration across the United States, followed by a 
meeting in New York City, in the autumn of 1912. The excursion will be 
directed by Professor W. M. Davis of Harvard University, who hopes to have 
the co-operation of a number of American geographers. It will be made in a 
special train, including sleeping cars, a dining car and an observation car. 
The date of beginning will be placed as late in August as possible, in order to 
avoid the heat of the American summer; the date of the end must be little 
later than the middle of October, in order to enable European members to 
return home in time for university duties before the end of that month. The 
precise dates of beginning and ending will be determined by later correspond- 
ence and by conference with intending participants who may be present at the 
International Geographical Congress at Rome in October, 1911. 

The number of members will necessarily be limited to fifty or sixty persons 
(men only), of whom it is expected that thirty or more may be European, geo- 



